CHAPTER 3
THE VITAMINS IN MILK
Long before vitamins were known, careful observers had noted
the association of certain foodstuffs with the prevention or cure
of some diseases. In his book Medicina Castrcnsis written in
1720, an Austrian army surgeon named Kramer, announced that
lemon or orange juice could be used as a cure for scurvy. This
important discovery apparently was quickly forgotten. No other
outstanding announcement relating to the vitamins was made
for nearly 150 years. In 1880, a German investigator observed
that there must be something in milk that was indispensable to
nutrition since without milk mice could not be nourished success-
fully upon a diet of purified protein, fat, carbohydrate and salt.4"
In 1905, the Dutch investigator Pekelharing wrote that "there is
in milk a still unknown substance which even in very small
amounts is of paramount importance in nutrition/' About the
same time similar findings were made in England where it was
announced that milk must contain accessory food factors, the
very term we now often use for vitamins.47
In 1913 American investigators found that milk fat possesses
a fat-soluble substance which is necessary for growth/8'40 Further
research showed that there were present in othes foodstuffs sub-
stances of unknown composition which had similar properties.
The term wtamine was coined for these substances upon the
assumption that they were necessary to life, vita, and to denote
that they contained a nitrogenous substance, amine.** The latter
assumption was shown to be wrong and the final e was omitted
from the word in order to remove the association with nitrogen-
containing amines. Later it was proposed that the vitamins should
be designated by letters of the alphabet. This manner of identifica-
tion generally was accepted but it has outgrown its usefulness
since it is now possible to identify most of the known vitamins
by their chemical composition.
A vitamin may be defined as a substance which exerts a definite
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